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THE INFLUENCE OF THE ECONOMIC 
DEPRESSION UPON THE WORK OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


W. O. Hampton 
Principal New Hanever High School, Wilmington, N. C. 


HE OUTBREAK of the World War and ultimately the entry 
sie the United States into it forced upon us a realization of 
the inadequacy of the American public school system. Even before 
the close of the war we had set about expanding our system to guar- 
antee a citizenship more capable of solving the problems of a great 
democratic country. Never before in the history of our country had 
we witnessed anything in education more spectacular than the rapid 
growth and expansion of our schools that took place from 1918 to 
1926. 

A PEriop oF EXPANSION 

The enrollment in the public schools increased very rapidly 
through the efforts of parents to keep their children in school longer 
and through the expansion of high school facilities. The burden of 
the increased enrollment fell upon the high schools, and the program 
of activities in the school system expanded all the way up through 
the grades and particularly in the high schools. With this expansion 
in enrollment the increase in teachers’ salaries to secure better teach- 
ers and the depreciation of the purchasing power of money which 
increased the cost of instructional service as well as other costs led 
to an expansion of the school budget beyond the dreams of foremost 
educators. As eminent an authority as Professor Charles Hubbard 
Judd wrote in 1921, “If the time should come when all pupils up to 
eighteen years of age are in school . . . the total cost of education 
will not be what it was last year, namely, one billion dollars, but one 
and three-quarter billion dollars.”! In seven years after this was 
written by Professor Judd the total cost of public education had 


1 School Review, Vol. XXIX, pp. 94-105, Feb. 1911. 
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mounted to approximately three-quarters of a billion dollars above 
his estimate. 

Not only did expansion in costs exceed all expectations but ex- 
pansion in other respects was so great that research and evaluation 
could not take place rapidly enough to insure a high degree of effi- 
ciency. Teacher training institutions found themselves unable to 
supply the demand for trained teachers, and their facilities and fac- 
ulties had to be enlarged to meet the demand. In order to accom- 
plish this they had to draw upon the administrative and supervisory 
leadership of the public school system to meet their needs. Even this 
did not suffice and the teacher training institutions had to fall back 
upon inexperienced teachers who were in the colleges and universities 
studying. With inadequate leadership in the public schools, and with 
the drain of the colleges upon it, the public school system faced a 
critical situation. The result was a stringent feeling that the con- 
tinuation of the training of teachers in service was a necessary step 
in the solution of the problem. The responsibility for this new work 
fell upon principals, and especially trained supervisors, and the col- 
leges were confronted with the necessity for developing courses and 
training principals and supervisors for this work. 


THE PRINCIPAL AS SUPERVISOR 


It was at this time that emphasis became placed upon the idea 
that the most important function of the principal was the supervision 
of instruction in his school. In 1921 and 1922 our first three im- 
portant volumes on supervision appeared, and, as far as supervisory 
technique was concerned, they laid emphasis upon practice developed 
in imitation of the procedures carried on by critic teachers in prac- 
tice and training schools. After a half decade of attempts to secure 
a higher type of professional work on the part of principals, inves- 
tigators turned attention to an analysis of their work throughout the 
country. The results of these studies, while hopeful, were not flat- 
tering to the supervisory skill and practices of principals. Some dis- 
cussion of these findings will pave the way for an understanding of 
the analysis of the problems that will be discussed in the latter part 
of this paper. 


STUDIES OF THE PRINCIPAL AND His Jos 


If I may be pardoned for personal reference, I shall discuss the 
findings of three studies that I have made of the work of public 
school principals. The first of these was made in 1926 as a disserta- 
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tion. This study covered the work of 130 elementary school prin- 
cipals for 2,516 school days. The second study was made about two 
years later and covered the work of 113 elementary school principals 
for a period of 1,913 school days, and the third was made about the 
same time and it covered the work of 35 high school and 9 junior 
high school principals for 811 days. 

The per cent of time that principals were giving to supervisory 
activity according to these three studies was 20, 21.25, and 22. Each 
of the studies indicated that about two-thirds of the supervisory time 
was spent in observing teachers. However, the discouraging feature 
was found in the small amount of time given to constructive super- 
visory work after observation. For each 240 minutes spent in ob- 
serving teachers in their work, they spent one minute in study and 


analysis of the instruction given; and for each hour spent in observ- j 
ing teaching, they were spending one minute in conference with 
teachers after the observation. Only ten or twelve per cent of the , 


principals spent any time in study and analysis of the work observed 
and in conference with the teachers after the observation. How any 
appreciable amount of constructive teacher training can come from 
( such supervisory practice escapes me. 


Economy PRoGRAM 


The economy program devised by the 1931 legislature in this state 
requires fifty teachers for a full time principal. Let us look for a 
moment into the implications of this regulation for principals. Sup- 
pose that a principal has six’ periods of school in which to work and 
that he carries on his supervisory program for 170 of his 180 school 
days. If he has fifty or more teachers and spends fifty per cent of 
the time his school is in session observing teaching, he can reach each 
teacher once in each 17 school days, or ten times in each school year. 
Reduce his supervisory and observation time to the per cent usually 
practiced by principals, and he will be able to reach each teacher 
from three to five times each year. At this rate a teacher would 
receive as much time from her critic teacher in a training school in 
one quarter or one semester as she would receive from her principal 
in a period of about ten years. Considering that the average teaching 
career of teachers is less than this, we can see that the entire teaching 
career of a teacher can be spent in a high school without receiving 
as much attention from her principal as she would have in one quarter 
of practice teaching in college. 

Some of you are undoubtedly raising the question as to whether 
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principals should evenly proportion their time among their teachers 
or not. Morrison has studied this problem and according to his study 
eighty per cent of the time of principals and supervisors was spent 
with teachers rated below average, and from ten to fifteen per cent of 
their teachers were rated below average. In other words, about four- 
fifths of the time of supervisors and principals was spent bolstering 
up the weaker ten or fifteen per cent of teachers. We have no re- 
liable data to show that such supervisory practice is unwise, but we 
can be reasonably sure that it has a tendency to set mediocrity as a 
satisfactory level of teaching efficiency. We are aware of the belief 
that teachers tend to fall into ruts and become stereotyped in their 
procedures. If this is true, it is because the supervisory program 
under which they work does not offer sufficient motivation and op- 
portunity for growth and advancement to keep them aggressively 
seeking to improve their work. 


Less TIME FOR SUPERVISION 


The reduction of salaries of teachers to the extent that it is nec- 
essary to eliminate summer school attendance to renew certificates 
adds seriously to the complexity of this problem. The continuation 
of this over such period of time as is indicated will probably result 
in almost cessation of teacher improvement except to the extent that 
professional supervision may be increased and to the extent that it 
may be made more effective than heretofore. That this is well nigh 
impossible may be determined easily from the fact that a considerable 
increase in administrative duties has been added to the work of the 
principal through this regulation. This means that it will be more 
difficult for him to find time and available strength to carry on an 
enlarged supervisory program. At the same time the teaching load 
of our teachers has been considerably increased making it difficult 
for them to find time to carry on the required study and experimenta- 
tion for their improvement. Hence, it would seem that the necessity 
for economy in our educational program has brought teacher improve- 
ment well nigh to a standstill. 

One may ask how many teachers one can effectively supervise. 
The answer to such a question will Gepend upon the available time 
for supervision, upon the methods and techniques used, and upon 
one’s conception of effective supervision. The attempts to find an 
answer to this question have led away from and beclouded the prob- 
lem rather than lending assistance in finding a solution of it. Most 


of the research that has been concerned with the problem has been 
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done by sending questionnaires to principals, superintendents, and 
supervisors asking for their opinion. In the absence of research, en- 
lightened opinion may be relied upon, but these procedures gather 
enlightened and unenlightened opinion and brand it research when it 
has neither reliability nor a common background of interpretation. 
One answering such a question who regards supervision as a kind of 
glorified inspectional visitation and another who regards supervision 
as an educational program for teachers will give entirely different 
answers to such questions. The conclusion, nevertheless, remains 
that we have no reliable data on which to base judgment as to the 
number of teachers that a principal can effectively supervise, and 
that with present supervisory methods, techniques, and practices 
fifty teachers is certainly too many. 


LocaL TALENT vs. TEACHING TALENT } 
The burden of the economic problem in education is falling more Yi 
heavily on mature teachers than on the immature. It has become 
the policy of local school systems to employ local talent almost ex- 
clusively in their teaching corps. The pressure brought by local 
: authorities for this and for the employment of teachers just finish- 
ing college tends to eliminate from consideration teachers of mature 
and successful experience who have been thrown out of positions 
where the number of teachers had to be reduced. In several instances 
I have known of authorities stretching the budget by employing in- 
experienced teachers at low salaries rather than more mature ones 
at higher salaries. However necessary this may be, it nevertheless 
places a burden of responsibility upon the principal who has to at- 
tempt to maintain some degree of efficiency in his school faculty. 
When we have excess of teachers the policy of educational adminis- 
tration should be to select the most fit and eliminate the unfit. Such 
would guarantee higher professional standards and greater educa- 
tional return for the money invested. 


GROWTH OF NEPOTISM 


The most serious aspect of this problem is the very rapid growth 
of nepotism that has taken place in the last year or two. Superintend- 
ent J. L. Yaden of Moultrie, Georgia, made a study of this in Georgia 
in connection with his master’s thesis at Mercer University. In some 
of the county school systems in Georgia he found as high as 21 per 
cent of the teachers to be related closely by blood or marriage to the 
employing authorities. He found the astonishing average of 12% 
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per cent of the teachers in the county school systems to be holding 
positions under boards of education or committees to whom they 
were related. While this is higher than the per cent in North Car- 
olina, it is undoubtedly growing in North Carolina and unless it is 
checked by legislation or board of education rule, local tax-payers’ 
leagues that are in the saddle politically are going to see to it that 
school positions become posts of patronage. A condition of this kind 
will destroy the work of the professional principal and fill such posi- 
tions with school men who seek positions through political affiliation 
rather than through professional fitness. 


ELIMINATION OF MARRIED WOMEN 

The widespread movement to eliminate the married lady teacher 
to give single teachers employment is potentionally one of the most 
damaging tendencies arising out of the economic crisis. Studies of 
the graduates of women’s colleges and of the female graduates of co- 
educational colleges reveal that from seventy-five to eighty per cent 
of girls marry within five years of graduation. The average elapse of 
time after graduation until marriage is about three years. The en- 
forcement of this movement then means that two-thirds or three- 
fourths of our teachers will have less than three years of teaching 
experience. Studies of teacher tenure under normal conditions re- 
vealed that from sixteen to twenty per cent of the teachers employed 
were without experience and that from thirty to thirty-five per cent 
of the teachers were teaching their first year in the schools in which 
they were employed. Such studies also reveal that from forty to 
sixty per cent of teachers had less than three years of experience. 
If the married teachers are eliminated from the remaining more ex- 
perienced teachers, it is easy to see that inexperience and immaturity 
would characterize our teaching forces. As just stated, when we are 
laboring in an economic crisis with inadequate funds and a surplus 
of teachers our aim should be to conserve the best of the profession 
rather than seek means of eliminating our best to make room for 
neophytes. 


BETTER TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAMS NEEDED 
If we may refer to the supervisory practices discussed in the 
earlier part of this paper and to the superficial nature that super- 
vision will have under present supervisory loads of principals, it will 
be seen that the damaging effects of this movement can be overcome 
in only two ways. The first of these will have to be a revision of the 


teacher-training programs to insure more thorough training and more 
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supervised practice teaching before graduation. The second will be 
the development of more efficient and more effective supervisory 
procedures. If these two can be so revised and codrdinated that we 
can secure maximum results from our teachers in two or three years 
4 rather than after five or six years as now practiced, we may gain 
hope of maintaining our educational program. The immediate solu- 
tion of the difficulty lies in the development of methods of training 
and supervision that bring teachers to maturity in their initial teach- 
ing years. 
BETTER TRAINING OF PRINCIPALS ADVOCATED 
The rapid development of the principalship as a supervisory posi- 
tion can not be accomplished under present practices of employment 
of principals. Principals are not employed on the basis of their 
supervisory skill and ability. Administrative efficiency still remains 
the big factor upon which principals are employed, retained or dis- 
missed. Training programs for principals in the colleges and uni- 
versities, excepting a few of the larger ones, rarely have more than 
one or two quarters of training in supervision for principals and the 
majority of the colleges from which principals are graduated have 
more than one quarter course. Too frequently these courses are 
offered by people with little or no supervisory training and no super- 
visory practice and their offering is more characterized by imagi- 
native theory than application of the principles of education and 
psychology to the training of teachers. Until the superintendency 
can be made to understand what constitutes adequate training for 
supervisory work on the part of principals and until they enforce 
this as an essential qualification for entering upon the principalship, 
we will not have effective supervisory work on a large scale. 
Excessive TEACHING Loap IMPAIRS EFFICIENCY 
The tendency to increase excessively the teaching load in the high 
school should be of grave concern to all who are interested in sec- 
ondary education. Recent research of a partial nature has tended to 
develop the idea that we can increase the size of our classes indef- 
initely and not impair the instructional efficiency of our schools. Ex- 
perimentation with classes of various sizes ranging from ten or fifteen 
fifteen up to seventy-five has been done under controlled conditions 
and it has been found that as good results have been obtained with 
large as with small classes. An analysis of most of this research will 
reveal two outstanding factors that should prohibit us from drawing 


too many conclusions regarding class size and efficiency. In the first 
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place, most of this research has been carried on over relatively short 
intervals with one or two teachers in a building. These teachers 
have had a regular teaching load with their pupils divided into large 
and small sections and only immediate results have been measured 
to determine the relative efficiency of the instruction. 

In the majority of the experiments a school with several teachers 
has been normally organized with all but one or two teachers who 
have had the experimental sections. In most of these cases the ex- 
perimental teacher had only the normal load of pupils and there was 
no increase in paper work and no increase in other non-teaching per- 
formances. The measurements that have been made have been only 
those of primary immediate learning. It is just as important to 
measure the associative and concomitant learning products and to take 
into account the permanence of learning as it is to measure immediate 
primary results. Furthermore, as has been said most of the experi- 
ments on this problem have been carried on for short intervais and 
in such cases the stimulating effect of the novel experimental atti- 
tude has not been measured and accounted for in determining the 
final results. What we would like to know is whether or not the 
same conditions and results would hold over longer periods of time 
after the novel or initial spurt had worn off. 

The vital test of the efficiency of instruction in large classes as 
compared with smaller ones will be made only when some one can or 
will take a school of fifty teachers when normally organized and re- 
duce the number of teachers to twenty-five and carry on the instruc- 
tion for a year or two. If this can be done and the results shown to 
be as good as with fifty teachers, then there would be strong reasons 
for concluding that we can very greatly increase our teaching load 
and maintain efficiency. In this case each pupil would have only half 
as much contact with his teacher and would have only half the oppor- 
tunity to participate in class discussion as when fifty teachers were 
at work. Each teacher would have double the amount of paper work, 
double the number of pupil and parental conferences, double the load 
of extra-curricular activities and the added physical strain of carry- 
ing on recitation work where she and her pupils would have an audi- 
ence of sixty rather than thirty to reach with their questions and 
discussions. It is one thing to do this for a recitation period and 
then follow with a restful recitation period with fifteen pupils and 
another thing to teach five periods with sixty pupils in the class. 
When this is done and the immediate, associative and concomitant 


learning products are measured and when the temporary and per- 
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manent learning products are measured, if the results are as good as 
have been attained with normal classes under fifty teachers, we may 
well plan to reorganize our schools along this line. 

However, it is one thing to speak of teaching load when consider- 
ing the number of pupils that a teacher may successfully teach in 
class and another to speak of the teaching load when we measure it 
in terms of the number of hours of daily work that is required for a 
teacher to do her work successfully. I have on several occasions had 
educators and others to tell me that high school teachers should be 
able to teach as many pupils and classes daily as elementary teachers. 
Without taking time to go into detailed discussions of the differences 
between elementary and secondary school work, let us consider the 
secondary school teachers’ working hours. 


THe TEACHERS’ WorKING Day 


C. E. Reichard made an important study of the teaching load of 
126 high school teachers for 3,300 class periods.2 According to the 
report of this study high school teachers were spending 8.3 hours per 
day on the basis of a 5.5 day week, or 9.1 hours per day on the basis 
of a5 day week. J. T. Greenan reported an average of forty-four 
hours per week or approximately 9 hours per day in a similar study,’ 
and Frank H. Koos, lately of the Winston-Salem Public Schools, in 
a study of 236 Minnesota high school teachers found 8 hours per 
day to be the working load.* In a study of the working day of fifty 
New Hanover high school teachers for twenty days and 5,000 class 
periods I found their average for six days per week to be 8 hours 
and 5 minutes, or for five days per week it was 9 hours and 42 
minutes. 

In the study made by Reichard he found that classes under 17 
pupils required an average of 72 minutes of work, those of 18-29 
pupils required 77 minutes of work, and those with thirty pupils or 
over required 84 minutes; or according to this study, a small class 
requires appreciably less work than a large one. He also studied the 
effect of classes when teachers had one or more preparations. When 
teachers had only one section or class of a particular subject, the 
amount of time required for teaching it was 75 minutes per class; 
for two sections of work, the teaching required 85 minutes per class ; 
for three sections, it required 75 minutes per class; for four sections 
of the same work, 80 minutes of work were required to teach a 


2 Reichard, C. E. Unpublished manuscript at the University of Minnesota. 
% Greenan, J. T., “The Teachers School Week,” School Review, Oct. 1922. 
* Koos, F. H., “The Load of High School Teachers,” School Board Journal, Aug. 1922. 
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class; and for five sections of the same work, 85 minutes were re- 
quired to teach it. 

On first thought this seems almost unbelievable, but an analysis 
of the results makes the truth apparent that as teachers are relieved 
of several preparations, they spend as much or more time making 
their preparations. This insures a greater degree or thoroughness 
and more interest in preparation of the work they are to teach and 
more time and thoroughness to study and for the correction of 
written work required of pupils. In my study of the work of New 
Hanover High School teachers working load, I found similar results. 
My results were more decisive than those of other studies. All of this 
confirms the belief that as teachers are overloaded they tend to let 
their work become superficial, and when given opportunity they will 
work just as hard to secure excellence and thoroughness. Referring 
again to the frequently stated belief that married teachers, because 
of home duties, neglect their work and are not as thorough as single 
teachers, may I add that I gave special attention to this. According 
to the results of my study I found that the average working day of 
twelve married teachers on my faculty was approximately one hour 
more per day than the average working day of thirty-eight single 
teachers. Perhaps the old adage that pursuit is more desired than 
possession holds true today. At least the pursuit of life mates seems 
to take more time from the work of teachers than possession of the 
enchanted objects. 

Whatever the conclusions that may be drawn from the studies of 
teaching load, the one that seems more apparent to me is that the high 
school teachers are laboring under about as much physical and nerv- 
cus strain as can be expected of them. Any considerable increase in 
the load of high school teachers will tend to stunt progress and 
develop neurotic individuals that are neither socially nor profession- 
ally desirable. Now that all industries and commercial activities are 
being carried on with shorter and shorter working hours, we may 
have grave concern about the demands of society for cruelly burden- 
some tasks being placed upon high school teachers and the lack of 
human sympathy on the part of the public with them. 

It is well to be scientific and to be scientific in this case would 
require that we withold conclusions and judgments until all phases 
of this problem have been studied and the results confirmed by scien- 
tifically controlled experiments. The eagerness to find something 
new, to make a name through research and to have something to tell 


cur profession sometimes gets the upper hand of us and we jump at 
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conclusions, and to be progressive we modify our ideas accordingly. 
Let me not give the idea that I am not favorably inclined toward the 
results of research or that I do not believe in it. Genuine research 
is the road to educational progress, and my plea is not for less of it 
but for more of it and for more refined and thorough going research. 
It is only through such research that we may keep from going on 
tangents and following fads or becoming professionally static. On 
the other hand, progress depends just as much on our ability to 
analyze, detect errors, and reject the false or superficial in research 
as on carrying on constructive research. Vast increases in teacher 
load cannot be justified on the basis of existing research data. To do 
so would be to risk the intellectual and educational development of 
high school boys and girls on the basis of unjustified conclusions. 
This is not scientific but absurd. 

The economic crisis has made the motivation of secondary educa- 
tion more difficult than it has been during the past decade. Economic 
difficulty has caused the public to turn an ear to the critics of sec- 
ondary education and give more weight to their propaganda than in 
the past. As a result many parents have had their attitude toward 
the high school changed. The permeation of the masses of high 
school parents with these criticisms has caused it to sift eventually 
to the high school pupils and it has become a problem of parents and 
teachers to establish right attitudes and habits of study and to secure 
good results. While this has forced us to consciously strive to do 
these things it should in fact become the means of placing secondary 
education on an absolutely firm basis. Today we are forced to form- 
ulate and teach a pragmatic philosophy of secondary education to 
pupils and parents. It challenges us to weigh and justify secondary 
education in tangible terms and objectives of social worth, and the 
education of parents and pupils to a realization of the fundamental 
worth and necessity of it should place it upon a firmer basis than 
has heretofore existed. To the degree that we can accomplish this 
the present tendency toward apathy and indifference toward school 
work should give way to renewed zeal and energy and we should 
witness an outburst of enthusiasm in our schools. The accomplish- 
ment of this objective requires carefully laid plans and programs of 
publicity and education of the public to the value and necessity for 
secondary school support. 

Reviewing at this time the tendencies in education to economize 
through the employment of too many immature teachers rather 
than conserving the best of the profession and the ruthless demand 
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for extreme reduction in salaries of teachers, regulations against the 
employment of married lady teachers that further reduce maturity, 
the extension of certificates through regulation rather than study, the 
replacement of merit in the employment of teachers by nepotism 
and patronage, the removal of supervisory opportunity from prin- 
cipals and the employment of immature rather than mature prin- 
cipals are powerful forces against the progressive growth and training 
of teachers and principals who are carrying on the instructional pro- 
gram of secondary schools. The progressive increase in the working 
load of teachers to the point of forcing superficiality in their teaching 
and to the prohibition of time for study and self-improvement is not 
only retarding teacher improvement but discouraging and retarding 
their actual performances in their classrooms. 

Against these forces tending to destroy the efficiency of our 
schools we are backed by the best and most intelligent of our cit- 
izenry, and the superintendents, principals, supervisors and teachers 
who are willing to fight the battle of today, who are willing to sacri- 
fice time and labor, and who seek their reward through faithful effort 
to maintain our professional ideals and standards may take on new 
zeal and make renewed effort on the faith that our work will lead to 
a new realization of the fundamental necessity of secondary educa- 
tion. With this accomplished, our life work will be exemplified in a 
higher and richer civilization for the oncoming generation than the 
present one in which we labor. 


THE DEBT ETERNAL 

There is one debt for which no moratorium can with safety be 
declared. It is the one to which the Minister of Education in Eng- 
land, H. A. L. Fisher, referred in the midst of the World War, “the 
eternal debt of maturity to childhood and youth”—education. After 
health and physical safety, it is the first obligation of the State. Not 
only should the schools now be kept going at their best, but children 
and youth who are normally drawn into industry at a younger age 
should be encouraged to continue their schooling rather than seek em- 
ployment in competition with older persons, who cannot so readily 
adapt themselves to changed conditions. This may often mean paren- 
tal sacrifice, but itis the best investment that can be made when it is 
at all possible. 

Though it was one of the darkest periods of the war, England 
made plans for extending public education. The very act was in itself 
a significant expression of confidence in the victorious outcome of the 
struggle. And in no way can determination to make the best of this 
slack period be manifested more impressively and more helpfully than 

(Continued on page 165) 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT FAILURES 
IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS? 


C. O. Arnot, M.A. 
Morrisville (Illinois) Community High School 


ANY educators harbor the feeling that the failures in a given 
M school system are an index to its solidarity. A relatively high 
annual “mortality,” it is believed, signifies high standards and pred- 
icates a faculty that possesses and insists on thoroughgoing scholar- 
ship. Reasonable as this theory may appear to some people, it 
nevertheless challenges the very function and purpose of our modern 
school system. 

For whom has society provided its schools? If we hark back to 
the close of the last century we may say: for the fortunate few who 
shall continue their studies at college. But this condition no longer 
obtains to-day. Democracy, true democracy demands that all citizens 
be given equal opportunities not only in the business world, but also 
in the educational world.! This fundamental doctrine has during the 
past thirty years been increasingly applied to the field of education so 
that today society maintains its schools for the children of not only 
the rich, but of the poor as well.* If this be true of our schools 
generally, it is true even more emphatically of our primary and 
secondary schools.” 

The purpose of this paper is to cogitate the question: What shall 
we do about failures in our high schools? We propose two answers: 

I) To prevent failures as far as possible. 

Il) When failures have occurred, adopt a constructive, remedial 
program with a view of preventing elimination. 

As pointed out in our introduction, the educator who because of 
his zeal for “high standards” annually fails a given percentage of his 
students, does appreciate the basic purpose of the secondary school. 
Society has organized and maintains this institution for the purpose 
of socializing its on-coming citizen personnel. Whenever therefore, 
a pupil is failed and because of this failure leaves school, the express 
will of society has been disregarded and frustrated. The pupil has 
been deprived of a privilege; he has possibly been handicapped for 
life. To speak more concretely,—the employee has acted on his own 
initiative, contrary to the express principles of his employer. 
ma bie” Herbert H., High School Administration. New York. The Century Co. 1928. 

* Exceptions are certain private schools, which cater only to a select class of pupils. 


* Ayres, Leonard P., Laggards in our Schools. New York. Charities Publication Com- 
mittee. 1909. Pp. 199-200. 
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But are we advocating in favor of an abolition of standards in 
our high schools? By no means, we are rather in favor of their being 
strengthened in certain instances, but primarily in favor of their 
adjustment to meet the demands of present day democratic society. 
As originator and supporter of our secondary schools society has the 
right here to dictate should that be necessary. Dr. Ayres says: “It is 
the duty of the school to find the child, not of the child to discover 
the school. Once enrolled the school should carry him along through 
the grades as fast as he can go, not as fast as he can force it to let him 
go. If he has defective vision it is the duty of the school to discover 
the fact. When his family moves and he has to enter a new school, 
he has a right to demand that he continue his work where he laid it 
down, not a grade or two below that point. At the end of the term 
it is for the school to show cause, if need be, why he should be held 
back, not for the pupil to show cause why he should be promoted.’ 

In connection with the above mentioned failures Dr. Foster makes 
the very practical observation: “Simple though this method (failure) 
is, it does not really meet the needs of the pupil. Failure breeds 
<liscouragement and further failure, and repeaters are rarely benefited 
by the repetition. We must remember that failing a pupil is not 
merely failing him out of a class or grade, but is also failing him into 
something instead’; and unless that something is better for him than 
that out of which he was failed, the failing was unwise.’’4 

We have shown that it is the will of society that failure be max- 
imally prevented. But how can this be done? 

It is primarily the duty of the administrative head of a given 
school to prevent failures. This can be following principle two of 
Dr. Foster’s “Fundamental Principles of Administration” which 
says: “Responsibility and control run parallel throughout the sys- 
tem.’ The implication of this principle in respect to prevention of 
failures is that the administrative head, in conjunction with his 
teaching staff, will provide for a system of marking that will effect 
the desired result.6 To insist dogmatically on adherence to one 
“best” system would be folly. There is presumably no best system. 
The system to be followed in a given school must be formulated to 
meet the exigency of the individual school in question. 

Dooley? draws attention to what is being done in Germany, 
Belgium, and England to prevent failure of such pupils as manifest 


* Ayres, Leonard P., op. cit., p. 200. 

* Foster, Herbert H., op. cit., p. 525. 

8 Ibid., p. 23. 

6 Ibid., p. 27. 

™ Dooley, William H., The Education of the Ne’er-Do-Well. New York. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1916. Pp. 32-61. 
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no abilities in arts and sciences, but who do possess ‘“‘motor capacity.” 
Such students are weeded from the academic preparatory schools at 
a relatively early age, and placed into vocational and continuation 
schools. Here their particular capacities are catered to and developed. 
Particularly Germany has proved the success of this procedure. 
Dooley remarks: “In Berlin, the model city of Germany in matters 
of education, fifty-five per cent of the boys between fourteen and 
eighteen attend such schools. (vocational) Yet in America with all 
its magnificent system of public schools, only one-third of one per 
cent of all the boys and young men between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-four are receiving any definite instruction in the sciences and 
arts which bear directly on their occupation.” (More detailed in- 
formation in regard to vocational and continuation schools is given 
by Dr. Kalischer in his booklet: Was Konnen wir fir den Unterricht 
und die Erziehung unserer Schroachbegabten Kinder thun ?? 

It is evident that we have much to learn from European countries 
in respect to care for and development of motor abilities in par- 
ticularly those children who manifest weakness for “book learning.” 
However, until we have remedied this want we must make the most 
of our high schools as substitutes. That they can be of great service 
in this respect and already are, is shown by the rapid development of 
such non-academic subjects as: manual training, domestic art, and 
commerce. 

Let the administrative head then, in conjunction with his teaching 
force, early direct the academically weak, but practically inclined 
student into the proper channels of instruction. If this logical and 
psychological alternative is more widely observed, we shall have pre- 
vented a large number of failures and carried out the injunction of 
society to properly educate her oncoming citizen personnel. 

Another means of preventing failure that is seldom capitalized is 
that of interviewing students judiciously before they have fallen too 
far behind in their work.1° Dr. Remmers of Purdue University, who 
has made a scientific investigation of failures at his institution, advo- 
cates interview as an effective remedy. He says: “Remedial steps 
were more possible by means of the interview which led the student 
to diagnose his own case and assisted him through advice and counsel 
to make such improvements in study methods, budgeting of time, 
reading habits, emotional difficulties, etc., as time and circumstances. 
night warrant.”!!_ This interview was followed by a personal letter 

8 Dooley, William H., op. cit., p. 37. 

* Kalischer, S., Was Konnen wir fiir den Unterricht und die Erziehung unserer Schro- 
achbegabten Kinder thun? Berlin. L. Oehmigke’s Verlag, 1887. 

1@ Foster, Herbert H., op. cit., p. 426. 


11 Remmers, H. H., A Diagnostic and Remedial Study of Pctentially and Actually Fail- 
ing Students at Purdue University. Bulletin of Purdue University. May, 1928. Pp. 16. 
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from the president of the University. Would not a similar procedure 
prove equally effective in high school work ? 

Placing weak students in separate classes, though not without 
merit in certain cases, is after all impractical for the average high 
school. Our teaching personnel, already heavily loaded by the regular 
curriculum, can hardly be expected to do overtime work daily. 
Furthermore, when teachers do consent to take on this additional 
work they often “vent their fatigue” on the extra class. This has a 
detrimental psychological effect on the student class which more than 
any other stands in need of encouragement. And might not such 
segregation produce an inferiority complex on the weak student as 
well? 

The most workable failure preventative measure appears to us to 
be that by which a minimum, intermediate, and maximum level is 
arranged for by the teacher in his class work. After working with 
a class for several weeks a teacher knows quite precisely the capacity 
of each of his students. Having determined this, he should make 
assignments commensurate with the capacity of his students, the more 
capable being asked to do work beyond the minimum requirement. 
\Vhen questions are asked in the class-room, the weaker pupils should 
of course be asked the simpler questions. It should not, however, be 
made evident that this is being intentionally done. The skillful 
teacher will be able to prevent this. The minimum level should be 
such that the weaker student, if he diligently applies himself, can 
generally make a passing grade. Except for the element of section- 
ing, which, as pointed out above is impracticable in the average school, 
we would favor Douglass’ “concentric plan.” He says of it: “The 
concentric plan, which restricts all groups to a common rate of 
progress, but enriches the course as it is covered by each of the sec- 
tions superior to the lowest, which is restricted to the barest essentials. 
This enrichment consists of additional work of somewhat increased 
difficulty, and requires somewhat higher standards of accomplish- 


ment. The “concentric plan” is so called because of its resemblance 
to several concentric circles, as is shown in the following diagram. 
Through the use of this plan all students in a section find themselves 
traveling along at the same rate, differing only in the “extras” and 
“side trips,” and thus the complications which would result from 
classes doing less or more than an even “year’s work” in a subject 


would be avoided.”'* The Wisconsin plan,'* which is being success- 


2 Douglass, Harl R. Modern Methods in High School Teaching. New York. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1926. Pp. 489 

% Miller, H. C. and Johnson, Dorothy. Directing Study for Mastery. (The Wisconsin 
plan) School Review. 1922. The University of Chicago Press. 
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fully employed at the high school of the University of Wisconsin, is 
likewise akin to the measure proposed above, and is worthy of close 
study. (See also Monroe) !** 

Having discussed our first proposal we shall proceed with our 
second, viz., When failures have occurred, adopt a constructive, 
remedial program with a view of preventing elimination. 

We have expressed ourselves as favoring wherever possible fail- 
ure preventative measures. This is not, however, at all times possible. 
It may be contrary to the wish of the local school board or the prin- 
ciples of such agencies of accreditation as the State University or the 
North Central Association. Furthermore, through improper super- 
vision and guidance a pupil may have strayed into a subject in which 
he cannot “make the grade,” not even the minimum grade what shall 
be done in such cases ? 

Dooley is not at all pessimistic on this point, he says: “At the 
present time some of the progressive educational leaders are begin- 
ning to see that our school system is charged with the responsibility 
of preparing young people for life: that the dull child can be rescued, 
and that stupidity has various causes.”!4 He then proceeds to advo- 
cate in favor of vocational schools for “book weak’’ pupils. Morgan 
is equally constructive, but favors “make-up” classes rather than 
vocational work. She says: It is evident that when one goes about 
making a diagnosis, one cannot hold a brief for any single kind of 
training as a cure-all. One must be as impartial in choosing the 
remedy as in looking for the disease. The individual difficulty is the 
thing, and any device, fantastic or obvious, which tends to remove 
that difficulty is the only cure worth considering. As a matter of 
practical experiment, backward children can be brought up to a 
normal average in their lessons by half an hour’s daily individual 
training. The person in charge of the training may even be inex- 
perienced, provided only the diagnosis has been made by a competent 
examiner and the directions given by her for training are clearcut 
and specific.”!5 


In answering the questions: “What are the needs of dull and 


» e o , ° ° ° . 9 
> retarded children? What kind of teaching will meet these needs ?” 
Inskeep very tersely says: “Two things above all others will save 
children of this class from becoming failures: the will to control them- 
selves and the consciousness that they can succeed when they have 
13a Monroe, Walter S., Directing Learning in the High School. New York. Doubleday, 
Doran and Co, Inc. 1928. P. 397. 
% Dooley, William H., op. cit., p. 19. ’ 
15 Morgan, Barbara S., The Backward Child. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1914, 
Pp. 197-8. 
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used their best efforts.”'® She then presents the following educa- 
tional objectives as the minimum goal : 

1. Health 

2. Social Living 

3. Getting and Holding a Job 

4. Thrift 

5. Efficient use of Leisure Time.'* 

When the administrative head of a school, after due consultation 
with the teachers concerned, has found a pupil to be weak, he should, 
in cooperation with both the pupil and its parents, plan a constructive, 
remedial program. It is seldom advised to ask such a pupil to repeat 
a course.'* The administrative head should rather, after a careful 
diagnosis of the case in question, direct the pupil to such subjects 
as will correspond most closely to his capacities and inclinations. 
Ofttimes these will be “practical” subjects. School curricula, even 
the core curriculum, should in this case be set aside. The subjects 
and work assigned this pupil should be of such a nature as to rouse 
his intent, enlist his desire for action, and keep him busy.’® Dr. 
Foster says in this connection: “ ... a proper organization of the 
programs of school life and of studies should provide the pupil an 
opportunity for such participation that their worth will appeal to 
him. Pupils who do not care for the school and its life are usually 
pupils who are not really participating in it. Its holding power is one 
of the evidences that a high school is measuring up to its obliga- 
tions.”2° After the above has been effected, the administrative head 
should keep in intimate touch with the weak pupil. He it is, who 
more than any other pupil, stands in need of the sympathetic intent 
and direction of the administration. 


CONCLUSION 


In our consideration of the question: What Shall we do about 
Failures in our High Schools?, we have stressed preventative meas- 
ures, since failures, once they have occurred, tend strongly toward 
elimination. Whenever elimination has taken place, and no remedial 
provision has been made, the high school has violated the express 
injunction of democratic society, viz., that of providing an education 
for each of its future citizens. The problem of actual failures was 
then discussed. After considering constructive suggestions made by 


6 os -—— Annie D., Teaching Dull and Retarded Children. New York. The Macmillan 
Yo. 1926. Pp. 1. 

4 Inskeep, Annie D., op. cit., p. 6 ff. 

% Foster, Herbert H., op. cit., p. 425. 

*” Parker, Samuel C., Methods of Teaching in High Schools. New York. Ginn and Co. 
Revised addition. 1920. Pp. 336-61. 

*® Foster, Herbert H.. op. cit., 


p. 428. 
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critics on this subject, we incline toward the minimum, intermediate, 
and maximum principle of grading and promotion. Timely and 
judicious guidance of the pupil into those subjects which correspond 
most closely to his capacities, was advocated. In closing we quote 
the very opportune observation of Dr. Ayers: “Success is necessary 
to every human being. To live in an atmosphere of failure is tragedy 


to many. It is not a matter of intellectual attainment; not an intel- 
lectual matter at all but a moral matter. The boys and girls coming 
out of school clear headed and with good bodies, who are resolute, 
who are determined to do and sure that they can do, will do more 
for themselves and for the world than those who come out with far 
greater intellectual attainments, but who lack confidence, who have 
not established the habit of success but within whom the school has 
established the habit of failure.”?! 














The English Column 
Conducted by P. C. Farrar 


Questions, comments, and brief articles dealing with the teaching 
of English will be welcomed. 











THE BEARING OF GRAMMAR ON THE TEACHING OF 
COMPOSITION 


N PREVIOUS issues of this journal I have referred to the re- 
| abe against the teaching of grammar, which reached its cul- 
mination about sixteen or eighteen years ago. While a good deal of 
the thought and feeling which prompted that reaction was undoubt- 
edly justified, it is most unfortunate that the revolt was not kept 
within the bounds of reason. Much of the assault upon the subject 
was sweeping and undiscriminating. The assailants did not say that 
they would not teach the subject of a verb or the nature of a par- 
ticiple or of a clause. They would not teach grammar. The result 
was that instead of eliminating what was useless and concentrating 
emphasis on what was important, they succeeded in creating such a 
generally hostile attitude toward the entire subject that, in many in- 
stances, it was dropped from the curriculum, and in others largely 
ignored. 

It has become clearly evident in the last few years that grammar is 


71 Ayres, Leonard P., op. cit., p. 220. 
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regaining some of its lost favor. But with a generation of students 
the damage has been done, and the work of teachers of English in 
college and in the later years of the high school is still suffering from 
the effects of the old hysteria or of the neglect that followed it. 
These effects are especially evident to one who is trying to train teach- 
ers of English. Students who have received their elementary and 
high school training in all parts of the country and have passed 
through the first two or three years of various colleges (where it is 
not to be expected that college instructors should have to do the work 
of the seventh and eighth grades), enter courses for training in the 
teaching of English without knowledge of some of the simplest 
tundamentals of the English sentence. Some of them cannot tell the 
subject of a sentence unless it comes directly in front of the verb. 
They can not distinguish a clause from a phrase or give the gram- 
matical relation of either. They do not know an adverb from an 
adjective, or an adjective from a noun, 

Now the misfortune of these students is not merely that they can- 
not teach grammar until their deficiencies are made up, but that they 
are sadly crippled for the teaching of both composition and liter- 
ature. For a knowledge of the grammatical relations of words and 
groups of words in the sentence and of a common language in which 
to express those relations concisely is indispensable to the best teach- 
ing of both literature and composition. I have said the best teaching. 
No teaching is best that is not economical of time and effort. One 
can, of course, teach composition and literature without using gram- 
matical terms, just as one (some one) can build a house (some 
house) without having the ordinary tools or by making his tools as 
he goes along. (Sticklers please observe the his and the he.) But it 
is hard to believe that any one would consider the method in either 
case the most efficient one, even though the very latest fad in teaching 
is remarkably like making one’s tools as they are needed. 

The fact is that many of the most essential things we have to 
teach in composition are matters of grammar and nothing else. Take 
one of the most serious faults encountered in the early years of the 
high school and, I am told, horrible dictu, even in freshman classes in 
college—the running of two sentences together as one, a fault unfor- 
tunately called the comma fault, as if there were not a dozen other, 
faults, or as if the fault were really different when the comma is 
omitted. The occurrence of this error means that the writer does 
not know the difference between one sentence and two sentences, or 


between a subordinate clause and a main clause, or between an adverb 
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(introducing the second clause) and a conjunction, or that he does 
not know that the reference of a personal pronoun to its antecedent 
cannot connect two clauses. If these are not matters of grammar, I 
do not know wkat they are. Or take the opposite fault, the writing 
of fragments as sentences; e.g., “He worked all that day in the hot 
sun. While his brother lay in the shade.” The pupil who makes 
this kind of error does not realize what a sentence is, or does not 
understand the effect of a subordinating conjunction on the clause 
that follows, or (to take other examples) does not seem to know that 
' a participle or a gerund or an infinitive cannot make a statement. 
These facts like the others, are simply matters of grammar. 

It will be readily admitted, I suppose, that principles of agree- 
ment, the choice of the right part of speech, the choice of the right 
form, whether it be a form of case or person or number or tense or 
mood or voice 





all of them, choices that have to be made constantly 
in writing compositions or in speaking—are simply matters of gram- 
mar ; but there still are teachers who declare that these things should 
be taught as usage without the employment of grammatical terms or 





principles. It can be done; but less effectually, because the pupil has 
. no principle to guide him in new situations, and at an absurdly heavy 
cost of time and energy. 

It will be evident also, after a moment’s thought, that the choice 
and arrangement of words to secure clearness depend largely upon 
knowledge and application of grammatical principles. And it is 
equally true, though perhaps not so evident at first glance, that the 
teaching of sentence variety and effectiveness can be handled much 
more easily through the use of a body of grammatical terms with 
which both teacher and pupils are thoroughly familiar. 

When we come to the teaching of punctuation, we find that nearly 
every rule depends upon the understanding of some grammatical 
term or principle. How can one teach the punctuation of adverbial 
(but not noun) clauses preceding the main clause, or of non-restric- 
tive clauses, to pupils who cannot tell the grammatical relation of a 
{ clause, or who even do not know the difference between a clause and 
( a phrase? How teach the punctuation of appositives, independent 

adverbs or adverb phrases, nominatives of address, nominative abso- 
lutes, compound sentences, to pupils who do not understand these 





terms? We have an alternative, a very bad one—followed by a few 
untrammeled souls—that of allowing pupils to punctuate by feeling. 
, The practice is likely to be rather hard on the feelings of the reader. 


Recently I have had occasion to observe the punctuation of a boy 
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.who somewhat like Moses Primrose had had a miscellaneous educa- 
tion both at home and abroad. He spoke correctly enough and some- 
times wrote interestingly. But he knew no grammar whatever, and 
as a consequence made most curious errors in sentence structure. His 
punctuation was highly temperamental, with semicolons especially 
doing all sorts of queer stunts, very satisfactory no doubt to the 
writer, but quite bewildering to the reader. It was exceedingly dif- 
ficult to teach him how to punctuate, largely because he had no 
background of grammar. 
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In the light of the intimate dependence of many parts of the 
teaching of composition upon a knowledge of grammar, which I have 
shown, it is difficult to understand fully the attitude of those teachers 
who a few years ago drove grammar from many of our schools, or 
of those who now would teach it only in an incidental and haphazard 
way. A good deal of the unbelievable ignorance of the subject that 
I have found in college students is due to just that kind of teaching. 
There is no need to spend a great deal of time on teaching what is 
really essential in grammar, but if that teaching is to be effective or 
worth doing at all, it must be done with thoroughness and system. 





The Science Column 
Conducted by C. E. Preston 








THE IMPORTANCE OF ANALYZING STUDY 
ACTIVITIES 


o4 


N A NUMBER of recent articles a rather significant viewpoint 
I is manifest, namely, that we have perhaps been too much occupied 
with thoughts of the subject matter to be covered, and with tech- 
niques used by the teacher in presenting that subject matter, and too 
little concerned about the development in our pupils of efficient proc- 
esses and habits of study and thought. Downing for example (Sci- 
ence Ed. Vol. XVI: 468-471) points out that although the investiga- 
tions as to the comparative merits of individual laboratory work and 
lecture-demonstration have shown no great balance in favor of one 
or the other method, a series of studies made with respect to teaching 
pupils how to meet and handle satisfactorily particular types of 
problems tends to show a marked superiority of the groups thus 
taught over their corresponding controls. Beauchamp (U. S. Bur. 
Ed. Bull. 1932, No. 17) calls to mind that up to the present time 
almost every course syllabus has been confined to a statement of the 
subject matter to be covered, and has omitted any mention of the 
activities to be mastered or the abilities to be achieved. Thus the 
chief objective of science education seems to have been the produc- 
tion of well-informed young persons rather than of persons accus- 
tomed to use intelligent methods of investigation and reasoning. 
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Pupil achievement likewise has been officially measured and graded 
largely by the capacity to recall facts or to assimilate a set of larger 
concepts painstakingly predigested and spoonfed by the teacher—a 
certain amount of problem work, mainly mathematical, and very 
skilful teaching on the part of some individuals notwithstanding. 

It seems probable that most educators accept as the true goal of 
their efforts the development of young people up to the point where 
they can take their places intelligently and satisfactorily in this com- 
plex life of today not only with respect to having obtained neces- 
sary information but with respect also to having acquired a knowl- 
edge of how to make good use of that information and of how to get 
more of it as needed. Such intellectual independence involves many 
factors, among them the ability to observe carefully by use of more 
senses than sight, the power to discriminate between relevant and 
irrelevant material and between sources reliable and unreliable, and 
to organize, according to some basis either given or properly selected, 
whatever is retained as of actual value in the special case being con- 





sidered. It includes the power to analyze, to generalize and to apply 
principles to concrete cases, to compare and to contrast, to recognize 
different possible viewpoints and interpretations. In particularly 
large measure it presupposes the capacity to read thoughtfully and 
thus to gain from records, whether expressed in pictures, diagrams, 
numerical or graphical tables, or in written or printed form, all pos- 
sible light that the experiences of past generations of investigators 





have shed upon present researches. 

It is quite evident that the technique of study, of science as of 
other subjects, is extremely complex and varied; at the same time 
the degree to which any individual masters this technique to the point 
of using it habitually is a fairly reliable index of his power to live 
an independent intellectual life. 


There would therefore seem to be a real need for careful analysis 


ae 


of science study into its prime elements, a determination of their 


relative difficulty, and a conscious effort to place them in ascending 


~~ 


order in our teaching. This is the more important because such fac- 
tors apply not only to the natural sciences but also within the social 
s science field. Probably the most careful analysis of this sort has 

been made in the realm of teaching mathematics, but applied to 
| material of such specialized nature that transfer to other fields is not 
+ readily or commonly made. The student who, for example, under- 


stands the logic of a geometry proposition does not recognize the 
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complete instructions. $35.00. 

(Prices f. o. b. Factory) 
Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 

Supplies: State Contract 139. Outfits: State Contract 234. 


THE MULTISTAMP CAROLINA CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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R. M. PARROTT, INC. 
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210 South Salisbury Street Phone 2987 
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resemblance between it and the logic required in some problem in 
biology, physics or economics. 

Although such a program of study analysis reasonably complete 
calls for long experimentation, especially in relation to grade place- 
ment of the various factors, yet every teacher has an opportunity to 
gain through practicing such analysis in a small and fragmentary 
way with his own classes. Perhaps also there is a need for all of us 
in our daily work to give more attention to showing pupils how to 
meet certain of the more common types of problems, for example, 
how to study illustrations, how to use diagrams or simple line draw- 
ings as a medium of expression, how to approach a book assignment 
in a way that will give to it the proper perspective (most uninstructed 
students begin by disregarding headings and at once reading the first 
paragraph), how to make the best use of all the devices so pains- 
takingly provided for pupil help by the authors of modern textbooks. 
Any one of these things presents a situation which, if adequately 
met, leads to greater intellectual power. The truth is that many of 
us never made for ourselves this type of minute analysis of study 
activities, much less gave our pupils any specific training to pursue 
them efficiently. It might well be asked how far pupil advancement 
has been held back for lack of attention to this side of study, with 
corresponding over-emphasis upon content. 


7 — —— 
The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 























TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING AT WILLIAM 
AND MARY 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the Classical Association of the 
7. aoe West and South is to be held on April 13, 14, and 15 
in Williamsburg, with the College of William and Mary as host. 
Two factors of major interest should summon the classical teachers 
of North Carolina to this gathering. First, it has been many years 
since the main meeting of the Association has been held so close to 
us; second, the restoration of Colonial Williamsburg, with funds 
granted by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has progressed rapidly, and the 


meeting there will grant an opportunity for convenient survey of this 
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Individual Name 
Pencil Sets 
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containing Five High 
Quality Pencils, with 
Name Engraved on 
the Pencils and Case. 


30. 


PER SET 














A Most Delightful and 
Appreciated Gift 


Send cash, check 
or money order 


United States Pencil Co., Inc. 
487 Broadway, New York, N.Y. P&PT- 
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nationally historic undertaking. The tentative program for the meet- 
ing has recently been published in the March issue of The Classical 
Journal, and it offers interesting papers upon a variety of topics. It 
is to be hoped that North Carolina classicists will make their 
plans to carry a goodly delegation to William and Mary. 


ANNUAL STATE LATIN TEACHERS’ MEETING 


Tue annual meeting of the Latin Teachers’ Departmental Unit of 
the North Carolina Education Association took place in Raleigh on 
Friday afternoon, March 24. An excellent program was presented 
under the direction of Mrs. Robert Doggett, President, of Shelby. 
Dr. Hubert M. Poteat, of Wake Forest College, spoke on “Latin and 
the Public.” An illustrated lecture, “The Far-Flung Empire,” was 
presented by Chandler Shaw, of the Department of Ancient History, 
North Carolina College for Women. Miss Marie B. Denneen, also 
of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, dis- 
cussed material of interest to Latin teachers. Following this there 
were various committee reports. 


State Latin Contest, 1933 


Ow Friday, February 24, the annual state Latin Contest sponsored 
by the University of North Carolina Extension Division with the 
cooperation of the University Latin Department was given through- 
out North Carolina. The contest consisted of two passages of sight 
translation from Caesar’s Bellum Civile, each passage having ques- 
tions of form or syntax based upon it. The announcement of the 
winner will probably be made in the state papers before this issue of 
the JouRNAL comes from the press. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO CLASSICAL TEACHERS 


A First Book in Latin. By W. J. Grinstead and W. V. McDuffee. D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York. 1933. $1.48. 

The Living Lanauage. By W. L. Carr and G. D. Hadzsits. D. C. Heath and 
Company, New York. 1933. $1.36. The Heath New Latin Series. 

Latin for Today: First-Year Course (Revised Edition). By M. D. Gray and 
Thornton Jenkins. Ginn and Company, New York. 1933. 

Third Year Latin for Sight Reading. By J. E. Barss. American Book Com- 
pany. $.48. 

Charlemagne and the United States of Europe. By G. P. Baker. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York. $3.50. Another stirring biography by Baker. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by T. E. Shaw (Lawrence of Arabia). 
Oxford University Press, New York. 1932. $3.50. 

Out of the Past of Greece and Rome. By Michael Ros:ovtzeff. Yale Univer- 

$2.00. 


sity Press, New Haven. 
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New York Life 


Insurance Company 
100% Mutual—87 Years in Service 





Has paid policy-holders more than 
$900,000,000.00 in dividends, and over 
$3,000,000,000.00 on account of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries since organi- 
zation. Loaned to policy-holders over 
$86,600,000.00 in the year 1930. Over 
$1,890,144,881.00 in assets protect New 
York Life policies. 


You should have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are insured against 
the need of money in old age, or in 
event of total disability all premiums 
are waived; and double the face in 
case of accidental death. The amount 
payable at death or maturity is not 
affected by premiums waived. 

Te get full information on our Family 
Income Plan, Child’s Educational 
Policy, or the New Modified Endow- 
ment, see representatives 


“ A.H. & R. R. FILLERS 
Durham, N. C. Phone F-2451 
A good Company to be insured with 




















ALL NORTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS 


With “A” or “B” certificates 
are cordially invited to use our 
service in locating or in ob- 
taining promotion. Subjects 
most in demand are science or 
mathematics with athletics, 
Latin and French combined, 
commercial. We can place ex- 
perienced grade teachers, espe- 
cially first grade. Four offices. 
Continuous membership. Write 
for booklet and contract. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Roman Way. By Edith Hamilton. W. W. Norton and Company, New 
York. 1932. $3.00. A description of ancient Roman life and civilization. 

Romance in the Latin Elegaic Poets. By Elizabeth H. Haight. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York. 1932. $2.50. 

The Knights of Saint John. By Paul Anderson. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York, 1932. $2.00. 

Swords Against Carthage. By Friedrich Donauer. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York. 1932. A tale founded on Rome’s Second Punic War. 
Translated by Frederic Taber Cooper from the German. $2.00. 

The Sword of Sergestus. By Paul Anderson. Scholastic Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh. $.35. A series of episodes in Roman history from the fall of Troy 
to the Decline of the Empire. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


PLANE GEOMETRY. Welchons and Krickenberger, Ginn and Co. 
1933. Pp. XIV + 370. List price, $1.28. 


This new book on plane geometry has a number of features. There is a 
thirty-eight page introduction to demonstrative geometry that should serve well 
to build up certain geometric concepts, give the pupil an adequate knowledge 
of terms, and show him why it is necessary to prove theorems in geometry. 
The book is designed to aid the teacher in meeting the problem of individual 
differences by making clear to the reader of the book, which propositions are 
considered essential by the College Entrance Examination Board and those 
recommended by the National Committee. In addition the exercises are 
grouped into A, B, and C groups, depending upon the degree of difficulty which 
they present to the pupil. The authors have attempted to teach the pupil how 
to solve an exercise or theorem by getting him to take an inventory of all the 
ways already developed to prove certain things true and then to choose from 
them those applicable to the problem at hand. There is a summary of methods 
of proof developed in each chapter at the end of the chapter. The same is true 
at the end of each book. The book is designed to motivate the study of 
geometry by giving the reasons for the study of geometry, through a short 
sketch of the history of geometry, through pictures and geometric designs, and 
through the application of geometry to modern life. A number of word lists 
are to be found throughout the book which may be used as spelling lists and 
which will aid in giving adequate emphasis to the vocabulary of geometry. At 
the end of each chapter is a set of tests covering the work of the chapter. They 
may be used by the teacher to test the pupil’s mastery of the chapter or the 
pupil may administer them to himself to measure his own understanding. The 
authors have also given a time schedule which suggests the time that should be 
allotted to each chapter. This would no doubt be helpful to beginning teachers. 

The book is teachable, has abundant exercises, is well organized and is 
pedagogically sound. 

Solid Geometry by the same authors and publishers is designed to follow the 
Plane Geometry. It is built around the same general principles. Its list price 


is $1.24—H. F. Muncn. 
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For Lawns, Shrubbery, Potted Plants 
Schools and Homes Should Use 
MONOGRAM BRAND BUTTON BONE MEAL 


Guaranteed Analysis 
Available Phos. Acid. Min. 22% 


Equal Bone Phosphate Min. 48% Total Nitrogen Min. 34% 
Water Soluble Nitrogen Min. 4% Equie. to Ammonia Min. 44% 


Manufactured by 
GEORGE K. HALE MFG. CO. - - Mt. Airy, N.C. 
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YOUR WASHINGTON HOME 


THE HOTEL HARRINGTON 
IN THE HEART OF 


THE NATION’S CAPITAL 

| Fireproof Commodious outside rooms 
Excellent cuisine Courteous attendants Reasonable rates 
Single rooms with bath $2.50. Double occupancy, $1.00 additional. 
Luncheons, 50 cents and less! 

| Write today for free Washington Automobile Map 
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TEXT AND TESTS IN PLANE GEOMETRY. Smith. Reeve, and Morss, 
Ginn and Co. Pp. 286. 1933. List price, 88 cents. 


This book is a combination of both text book and work book. The theorems 
are limited to those included in the list compiled by the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Boards. Besides the theorems there are over 3,000 exercises including 
the test questions. Every phase of plane geometry is covered by the objective 
tests which are included in the book: These tests make it possible for both 
teacher and pupil to keep a close check on the achievement of the pupil. 
Although there are only 286 pages in the book, the fewness of the nymber of 
pages is compensated for by the size of the page which is 7% by 10% inches. 
The cover is of heavy paper which no doubt is one of the factors which enables 
the publishers to sell the book at the low price of 88c minus a discount. 

The authors of this book have carefully provided for the gradual growth in 
the mind of the pupil of the fundamental notions of a logical proof and the 
technique of developing it. These ideas and this technique is developed so 
gradually that even mediocre pupils should not find the work too difficult. 

There are approximately 1,000 new-type test items in the book. A survey 
test is placed at the end of each unit and five general survey tests at the ends 
of the various books. There are also a number of tests which cover the ob- 
jectives of the various units. 

The book differs from the ordinary text in a number of particulars besides 
those features mentioned above. One is the provision made in the book for the 
pupil to write in, both steps in the proof and the reasons. Some of the proofs 
are written out in full by the authors while in many proofs certain steps are 
left for the pupil to supply together with the reason therefor while some proofs 
are left entirely for the pupil to write. 

There are a number of good illustrations. The authors have given many 
excellent reasons why a high school pupil should study geometry.—H. F. 
MuNcH. 


Puysics FoR SECONDARY ScHoots. By Stewart, O. M., Cushing, B. 
L., and Towne, J. R. Ginn & Co., 1932. 736 pp. List price $1.72. 


A very carefully and clearly written text that, both in viewpoint and 
presentation, should rank among the leaders itt the high school field. Although 
sufficient numerical problems are given, they are not allowed to interfere 
with the main purpose of physics, which is to familiarize students with the 
underlying principles of the science itself and to point out their significance and 
importance in modern life. 

Strong points of the book are the closeness with which principles are 
linked up with everyday applications, the natural progression from the specific 
to the general, the clearness with which, through both textual devices and 
summaries, the essential points are made to stand out in relief, and the abun- 
dance of motivating helps including a foreword to each section, discussion 
and thought questions, and special projects for investigation. 

It is doubtful whether the use of the term “unit” for each of the six 
main divisions of the book is in accord with the definition of that term 
usually given.—C. E. P. 
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“100% GENUINE MOTIVATION” 


Is the way one of America’s leading psychologists describes 
MOTIVATION CHARTS 
a contrasting color paper strip device for making bar graphs. 
























































Making the bars is like magic! Simply 
start the strip with a knife or pin, pull it 
out to the desired place and tear it off. 


| Reduced budgets and increased teaching loads emphasize the 
| importance of genuine motivation in maintaining high stand- 
ards of pupil achievement at a time when school costs must 
be justified by results. 


A Chart for Every Purpose 
| Teachers everywhere are reporting marked increase in pupil 
achievement due to the use of Motivation Charts. Strong en- 
dorsements have been received from teachers of practically 
every subject taught in public and private schools. One 
| teacher of typewriting reports four students in one high 
school class writing 100 or more words net per minute. 
Another -teacher referring to her class in Theme Writing 
| says, “Even the poorest students have become interested in 
their work. I am finding my teaching more enjoyable than 
ever before.” If you dg not know how to chart the progress 
| of your classes let us help you. 





Charts supplied with or without scale numbers and in a va- 
| riety of sizes, rulings, and colors. 10c to 50c for single charts 
| —less in larger quantities. One chart will show the progress 
| of a class for an entire term or course. 


MOTIVATION CHARTS INC. : Jewell, Iowa 


Motivation Cuarts Inc., Jewell, Iowa 
Please send me information about your charts. 


Name 





Address 
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PLANE Geometry WorK Book. Kingsbury and Wallace. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Two Editions complete; list price 76c. Abbre- 
viated ; list price 40c. 

This is one of the newer work books in the field of plane geometry. The 
material in it is divided into Practice Tests and General Review Tests. There 
are seventy-eight practice tests and ten general review tests. The latter are 
standardized so that the teacher may compare the work done by her pupils with 
that done by pupils in other schools. The anthors have used various types of 
questions throughout the tests such as true-false, completion, matching construc- 
tion, design and computational or numerical. However all the test elements are 
easily scored and may be said to be objective. There is the same number of 
pupil reactions to be obtained as there are test items. This makes for ease in 
scoring. 

The book covers well the work of plane geometry and contains one test on 
trigonometric ratios. It may be used with any geometry text. There are 
adequate directions and suggestions to both pupil and teacher. A good table of 
contents makes the material easily found. Answer books are provided for the 
teacher’s use in grading the tests. On the inside front cover of the book has 
been placed a well arranged table for the use of the pupil in keeping a record 
of his standing on both the practice tests and on the general review tests. The 
keeping of this record by the pupil should stimulate him to consistent effort. 

The authors have exhibited a great deal of ingenuity in the choice and 
formulation of the test elements in these tests. The books should prove quite 
effective in helping the teacher to prevent undesirable memorization of the 
subject matter of geometry and should aid in giving the pupil adequate drill 
to the end that forgetting is decreased to the minimum.—H. F. Muncu. 


THE DEBT ETERNAL 
(Continued from page 142) 


in seeing that children are prepared for their fullest development and 
their most useful living. It is a period when there must be adjust- 
ment to new conditions in industry, commerce, and the professions. 
Vocational guidance will be especially called for in facing the new 
conditions confronting this generation entering upon the work of the 
world. Another year in school should find its hundreds of thousands 
of youth not only better equipped in general but more specifically and 
effectively introduced to occupations where their services will be in 
demand.—Editorial, New York Times. 


The goals of teaching are now set in terms of the useful habits 
which pupils need for the higher achievements of intellectual and 
social life. There is no contentment with formal knowledge and 
formal skill in childish arts. Training is for the larger purposes of 
life. The matter can be formulated as follows: The modern school 
assumes that the pupil is ultimately to be introduced to all of the in- 
tellectual arts and to all of the practical skills which he is fitted by 
natural ability to take on. The goal of education is thus set in terms 
of a complete and broad education—Cuartes H. Jupp. 
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Economize in Your Map 
Equipment 
by 


Using Keystone Map Slides 


At the same time, consider the following advantages 
in the use of map slides: 


They can be varied in size, thus facilitating the study of 
local areas. 


They lend themselves readily to use with large groups. 


They can be used as master maps in the making, on the 
blackboard or on large sheets of paper, of additional 


geography, history, and economic maps. 


They contain only material that can be read from any 
seat in the average classroom or platoon school audi- 


torium. 


They can be easily kept up to date. 


Further Information Furnished on Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 
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life-saver 






for worn-out floors! 


— to the rescue! 


Two years ago the cork block 
floor in a large Philadelphia 
building was about to be re- 
placed ...a beautiful, expensive 
floor sacrificed to heavy traffic 
and hard scrubbing. 


3ut along came the Car-Na-Var 
man—just in time! At his sug- 
gestion the floor was sanded, 
treated with Car-Na-Var and re- 
stored to its original beauty. 


And that’s not all! Not only did 


Car-Na-Var save the cost of a 
new floor, but it cut maintenance 
costs almost in half by elimina- 
ting scrubbing. (Car-Na-Var 
gives a beautiful, lustrous finish 
that is easily cleaned with a 
push-broom or dry mop.) 


Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination 
of varnish-gum and wazes that re- 
stores and protects floors. Lasts longer 


per thousand foot-traffic than any 
other floor treatment. Ideal for wood, 
linoleum, terrazzo, concrete and cork 


floors. 


colors. 


Comes in natural and popular 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


BRAZIL, INDIANA 
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Duke Yniversity Summer Srhool 


Durham, Ni. C. 


First Term: June 9 to July 20 
Second Term: July 21 to Aug. 31 


Courses for Superintendents, Principals, and 
Teachers carrying college credit. 


Courses leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

Courses leading to a distinctively professional 
degree, Master of Education, for college 
graduates with two or more years of teach- 
ing experience. 


Graduate work offered in the following depart- 
ments for the summer of 1933: 
Economics and Government, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, 
and Zoology. 


For bulletin, ready March 15, or for other 


information, address 


Holland Holton, Director of Summer School 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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A PLAYING BAND 


in 12 weeks 
Guaranteed e 


RANK HOLTON & CO., originators 

of the ‘‘Holton Guaranteed .School 
Band Plan’’ have organized hundreds of 
successful bands throughout the United 
States—on a basis of Complete Satisfac- 
tion or Money Refunded. 
What we have accomplished for others, 
we can do for you. The success of a school 
band depends entirely on how it is organ- 
ized. Properly organized, it will be the 
pride of the school and the community. 
Improperly organized, it can become an 
expensive luxury. 


Under the Holton School 
Band Plan Success is 
absolutely Guaranteed 


Write for full details today. 
No obligation. 


FRANK HOLTON & COMPANY 
212 Holton Bldg. 


ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 
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Pittsboro School 
Enjoys North Carolina Book 


The Pittsboro school purchased twenty copies of “Dis- 
covering North Carolina,” by Nellie M. Rowe, Librarian 
of the Greensboro Public Library. The purchase was 


made for the Elementary school library but since they 
have come we find them to be of use to the entire school. 
The entire senior class has read the book. A true-false 
test was given the seniors, just for fun, to see how well 
they had mastered the contents of the book, and it was 
found that each senior had broadened his or her knowl- 
edge of North Carolina. 

After the members of the senior class had completed 
reading the books they were placed in the seventh grade 
library and great interest is being shown by the seventh 
graders as they read this excellent book. Interest in the 
book is not confined just to the students of the school but 
several faculty members have read the book and found 
it to be of unusual interest. Several patrons of the school 
have sent in requests to be allowed to read the book after 
the students in the seventh grade have completed their 
study of it. 

To read the book means to broaden your conception 
and knowledge of the “Old North State.” 

J. S. Waters, Principal of Pittsboro Schools. 


This letter is typical of comments being made on this book. 
For further information or examination copy write to 


M@ The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill 
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